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familiarly such words as non-viable, dichotomize, 
deliquescent, stiripiculture, biometry, aggeneration, 
unigeniture, dysgenic and entelechy, but I humbly 
submit that one sentence on page 53, "From the 
fantastic laconism of the Republic and the visionary 
parenthesis of the Politicus we pass to the palinode of 
disillusioned senility, the Laws", is a monstrum which 
according to the practice mentioned by Seneca, De Ira 
1. 15.2, should be 'merged'. 

The only other passage that makes an equally un- 
fortunate impression is on page 2 1 , where I am sure that 
even a pretty good Hellenist would need the help of 
several references not given, and would recognize 
"bouagor" better than 'buagor'. Moreover, while this 
personage and the ilarch might possibly be spoken of as 
having bureaucratic control, why should the melliran 
be linked with them? Merely because of age (Krause, 
Die Gymnastik und Agonistik der Hellenen 1. 278)? 
But Grasberger, Erziehung und Unterricht, 3. 58-59, 
is correct on this. 

Mr. Roper's treatment of eugenics among the Greeks 
is naturally more detailed, and we find valuable inter- 
pretations and reflections as well as useful references to 
the more recent literature, the papers delivered at the 
Eugenics Congress and other publications that are 
available in our larger libraries. After discussing the 
ideas and practices of the .Spartans, Cretans, Cartha- 
ginians and Germans, he takes up the sporadic passages 
in the early Greek poets that concern his subject, and 
then, at some length, Euripides. From Xenophon's 
Memorabilia he extracts the oral teachings of Socrates 
as a preliminary to his study of the opinions of his 
pupils Critias and Plato. The latter's indebtedness 
to the Spartan system is duly emphasized. Lastly 
comes Aristotle, and in him we find no merely academic 
discussion of the problems of birth, marriage, etc., as 
they affect an ideal state, but an effort to propose a 
plan of social reform that would really 'work' at Athens. 
Since Mr. Roper holds that in him culminates the 
history of ancient eugenics, he refers only briefly to 
later philosophers, and after alluding to the modern 
vagaries of More's Utopia, Campanella's City of the 
Sun, etc., he closes with this admirable summary: 
So Eugenics, ruthlessly practised in those distant ages, 
"when wild in wood the noble savage ran", rudely 
systematized, passed into the constitution of Sparta. 
The selfish creed of a warrior caste, even in the hands of 
Plato and Aristotle it never lost its parochialism, and 
when this narrow spirit gave way before the cosmopoli- 
tanism of subsequent philosophy, individualism, 
isolating human effort from a world rational only to the 
evolutionist, effectually checked the growth of the 
Eugenic ideal for centuries. 
U Pe5n1y T lv°nia. Walton Brooks McDaniel. 



The Kings of Lydia, and a Rearrangement of Some 
Fragments from Nicolaus of Damascus. Princeton 
Doctoral Dissertation, accepted June, 191 1. By 
Leigh Alexander (1913). Pp. 61. 



This treatise is a product of the interest in the coun- 
try of Lydia inspired at Princeton University by the 
excavations at Sardis, and seeks to systematize our 
knowledge of the kings of that land. The sources are 
mainly the first book of Herodotus, the fragments of 
Xanthus's Lydiaca, and some fragments of the Univer- 
sal History of Nicolaus of Damascus, with certain lists 
of the kings in the Christian chronographers. 

In the first chapter, Dr. Alexander examines the order 
and assignment to books of the fragments of Nicolaus, 
Books 1-8, so far as they come to us in the Excerpta de 
Virtutibus et Vitiis, and in the Excerpta de Insidiis, 
prepared for the Emperor Constantinus Porphyro- 
genitus. He accepts Mtiller's arrangement for the 
former, as given in the Fragmenta Historicorum 
Graecorum 3. 345 ff., 356 ff., but for the fragments 
coming from the De Insidiis he proposes a slightly 
different order and assignment, which enables us to 
adopt the view that the excerpts for both collections 
were made in the same manner — an eminently reason- 
able supposition. The importance of this rearrange- 
ment for Dr. Alexander is that all the passages bearing 
on Lydia are seen now to come from two sections of 
Nicolaus, the first part of the fourth book and the 
middle of the seventh book, instead of from three separ- 
ate books. Manifestly, this is important for the rela- 
tive chronology of the kings mentioned in the passages. 

In the second chapter there is a discussion of the three 
persons named Meles, one mentioned in Herodotus, the 
other two in Nicolaus's fragments. The conclusion 
reached is that the three are really identical, and that 
this Meles was a usurper, probably toward the end of 
the reign of the first Ardys, and that he was driven out 
by Moxos (a general, not a king), supposedly to Baby- 
lon. Seemingly he got back again into power, only to 
be expelled permanently; and a report was circulated 
that he was responsible for the assassination of the first 
Daskylos. 

In the third chapter Dr. Alexander examines the 
various lists of kings and draws up a new stemma. 
The names Sadyattes, Adyattes, and Alyattes appear 
used of the same persons, and are evidently merely 
different forms of the same word; and, as this appella- 
tion is given not only to most of the kings, but even to 
kings for whom another name is presented, it is likely 
that this was either a name common in the royal family, 
borne frequently in addition to another name, or was a 
title belonging equally to all the Lydian kings, as indeed 
was suggested by Radet, La Lydie et le monde grec au 
temps des Mermnades, 77-78. Then, by a series of 
careful identifications of names differing not too greatly, 
Dr. Alexander constructs his new stemma, with nine 
kings. First, in the line of the Tylonii or Heracleidae, 
we have an Adyattes whose special name is not recorded, 
Akiamos or Ardys, Myrsos, and Kandaules. Kandaules 
was murdered and was succeeded by Gyges, son of 
Daskylos, as is related by Herodotus. The remaining 
kings belong to the line of the Mermnadae or Dascylii: 
Gyges, already mentioned; the second Ardys; Kam- 
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bles; Adramytes; and Croesus, who lost his throne 
before the Persian power in 546 B. C. In each dynasty 
the succession runs from father to son. 

In the orthography of the proper names the reviewer 
has followed the inconsistent usage of the text. But 
why Zethos and Cypselus, Aegisthus and Aipytos, 
Korinthos and Corinth, all on page 15? and why con- 
sistently Herakles and Herakleid, but Heracleidae, 
especially on page 55, where all three words occur in 
lines 3-5? We have a right to demand a consistent 
practice of some sort. Yet otherwise the work seems 
well done, the proof reading careful, and the argumen- 
tation sound. The treatise fills its appointed place in 
the reconstruction of the sadly shattered edifice of 
Lydian history. 
University of Pennsylvania. Roland G. Kent. 



CAESAR'S BRIDGE AND THE MODERN 
OFFENSIVE-DEFENSIVE STRATEGY 

Among the many interesting parallels drawn by 
various writers between methods of warfare in Caesar's 
time and those employed to-day in the European War, 
I have not seen any mention of the striking analogy 
to be found in connection with Caesar's famous bridge 
across the Rhine. The resemblances already noted 
have reference largely to matters of tactics; the parallel 
here is one of strategy. Most young students, I be- 
lieve, feel a distinct sense of surprise and disappoint- 
ment when, after struggling through the details of 
Caesar's engineering in the construction of the bridge, 
they read in the next chapter but one that after a 
stay beyond the Rhine of only eighteen days Caesar 
withdrew into Gaul pontemque rescidit. It seems a 
great deal of trouble thrown away. Is not their sur- 
prise due to a lack of understanding of Caesar's general- 
ship, the nature of which becomes particularly clear 
in the light of the offensive-defensive strategy of 
which so much has been said in the present war? In 
modern warfare, the military experts tell us, the only 
true defensive is an offensive. This seeming paradox 
is illustrated in every field of military operations. So 
for instance we read in recent dispatches of the Aus- 
trians engaging in a new offensive in Bukowina in 
order to relieve the pressure in the Carpathians and 
to ward off the threatened invasion of Hungary. 
And even so large a movement as the German invasion 
of Poland is, we are told, no real offensive having in 
view a serious conquest in Russia, but simply a defen- 
sive, calculated to delay or repel the Russian invasion 
of Germany. 

So with Caesar's bridge. That the building of the 
bridge and the brief campaign that followed was a 
true offensive-defensive piece of strategy in the modern 
sense is shown clearly enough in Caesar's own account 
of his motives. In Chapter 16 of Book IV he says of 
the reasons which impelled him to cross the Rhine: 
quarum ilia fuit iustissima, quod, cum videret Germanos 
tarn facile impelli ut in Galliam venirent, suis quoque 
rebus eos timere voluit, cum intellegerent et posse et 
audere populi Romani exercitum Rhenum transire 
(compare ut Germanis metum iniceret, Chapter 19). 
This passage is strikingly illuminated by recent events 
in Europe, which again bear testimony to the far- 
seeing military genius of Caesar. 

Born almost at the very hour of the terrible Germanic 
invasion of 102 and 101 B.C., and no doubt nurtured 



on tales of the campaigns of his kinsman, Marius, 
against the Cimbri and the Teutones, Caesar seems to 
have grown up with a sense of the danger from the 
North, which persisted as a dominant influence in 
determining the policy of his ripe manhood. In a 
large view may not the whole of Caesar's campaigns 
in Gaul be justly regarded as one great piece of of- 
fensive-defensive strategy designed to protect Rome's 
empire from the Northern Barbarians? How well it 
succeeded all subsequent history bears witness. 

THE a^vdand." 001 " E - Francis Claflin. 



THE WAR AND THE CLASSICS 

Apropos of several brief notes that have appeared 
in recent issues of The Classical Weekly in which 
mention is made of certain phases of the present war 
which recall Caesar's campaigns in Gaul, it seems 
worth while to call attention to an interesting parallel 
between present European conditions and an incident 
related in another Latin historical work. The book 
in question is the Gothic History of Jordanes, so notable 
for its account of the world struggle decided on the 
Catalaunian Plains in 451. 

The Literary Digest of March 6, 1915, under the 
heading The War and the Birds, gives some extracts 
from an article by E. Trouessart in La Nature (Paris, 
January 16), entitled The Influence of the War on 
the Fauna of the Country and on the Migrations of the 
Birds. I quote a brief paragraph: 

"A skilful observer who knows the migrations of 
birds very well, Mr. Petit, senior, being on August 24 — 
at the time of the battle of Charleroi — at Blanc- 
Mesnil, in the department of Seine-et-Oise, saw two 
flocks, each of twenty storks, pass at ten minutes' 
interval from east to west. From another side we are 
informed that in November a stork was seen to fall 
into one of the streets of the city of Orleans. All 
these birds were considerably out of the ordinary 
line of migration". 

This calls to mind at once the similar account 
given by Jordanes of a change in the habits of storks, 
occasioned by the havoc of war during the siege of 
Aquileia in 452. Attila had been unable to overcome 
the desperate resistance of the Romans, despite a long 
and vigorous assault (Getica 42.220). The passage 
continues thus (220-221): 

"At last his army was discontented and eager to 
withdraw. Attila chanced to be walking around the 
walls, considering whether to break camp or delay 
longer, and noticed that the white birds, namely, the 
storks, who build their nests in the gables of houses, 
were bearing their young from the city and, contrary 
to their custom, were carrying them out into the 
country. Being a shrewd observer of events, he under- 
stood this and said to his soldiers: You see the birds 
foresee the future. They are leaving the city sure to 

Eerish and are forsaking strongholds doomed to fall 
y reason of imminent peril. Do not think this a 
meaningless or uncertain sign: fear, arising from the 
things they foresee, has changed their custom'. Why- 
say more? He inflamed the hearts of his soldiers to 
attack Aquileia again. Constructing battering rams 
and bringing to bear all manner of engines of war. 
they quickly forced their way into the city, laid it 
waste, divided the spoil and so cruelly devastated it. 
as scarcely to leave a trace to be seen ". 

Pr university. Charles Christopher Mjerow. 



